houses are going to be flat- 
tened within a month. Even 
television reporters were 
moved by the obvious dilem- 
ma: perfectly habitable hous- 
ing sitting vacant while moth- 
ers and children are forced to 
live in unsafe shelters. 
# Participants in the vigil joined 
- hands in prayer, asking for 
courage and faith to continue 
the struggle. 

Others displaced recently 
have joined the ranks of the 
homeless. Two hundred resi- 
dents of an apartment complex 
whose roof collapsed over a 
month ago have been unable 
to find comparable housing 
and are instead languishing in 
Le ee Red Cross shelters where 

Nancy Nichols photo workers are frustrated by the 
lack of long-term housing. 
Those who are unfortunate 
enough to lose their housing 
in San Jose for whatever rea- 
son are trapped in the chasm 
notional plea of institutionalized poverty 
for more affordable housing: “Why can’t and political fad ference 
these houses be used for people like us?” Veteran activists state that 
house on June 13 in San Jose. This Others present, including several home- they “have never seen the sit- 


house was one of Ore than 79 units less children, explored the house and yation so urgent” but believe 
scheduled to be demolished next week backyard, marveling at the fact that these 


Homeless protesters march in downtown San Jose. 


_ by Scott Wagers to widen Highway 87 in San Jose. 
Among the participants were families 
Homeless Alianee aga from the Commercial St. Inn, a shelter 
“homeless women with that burned to the ground recently. 


. children held a prayer One resident made ane 


Hai in the living room of a vacant 


embers of the Community 


‘San Rafael tried to bully St. Vincent’s dining hall into 
relocating to an unacceptable site near the city dump 


by Bob King 


“Iisa heart, 
this holocaust I walk in, 
O golden child the world will kill and eat.” — 


hese lines from Mary’s Song by Sylvia Plath cap- 

ture the present feeling in Marin County towards its 

poor. The City of San Rafael is trying to close the 

-doors of Marin County’s only free dining room in an 
attempt to appease the downtown merchants. 

What a holocaust for the poor! Marin’s “golden chil- 
dren” would be sacrificed for Marin’s golden calf, prop- 
erty values. The war in Marin has been and remains one 
in which property values hold sway over human values. _ 

In the present struggle, property owners around the B 
Street area in downtown San Rafael are meeting constantly 
to upgrade their property values by driving the poor out. 
This means closing St. Vincent De Paul’s dining hall so 
that more upscale businesses can move in. 

St. Vincent’s is more than a-dining hall. It is the heart- 

_ beat of the poor, for here the most downtrodden can come 

_ to not only eat, but share in a larger community of being. 
Here there is a blessing of food, of music, of true friend- 
ship. But this living jewel will be served into the furnace of 
the merchant’s greed if the City of San Rafael has its way. 

Led by Vice Mayor Paul Cohen, San Rafael is now 
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Bob > King, director of Homeless In Action. 
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it is only a “sign of things to come.” 

For residents of the Guadalupe neigh- 
borhood who are in danger of becoming 
homeless when they are evicted from their 
homes, things appear to be changing. 
After a series of meetings, prayer vigils 
and legal maneuvers, residents have been 
able to avert the impending demolition for 
the time being. 

On Monday, June 26, residents met 
with Caltrans officials who have given a 
two-week extension while attorneys from 
the Public Interest Law Firm await a 
response from Caltrans. Attorneys have 
been working fervently to pursue an 


injunction against the demolition of the © 


houses because no viable relocation plan 
has been set in place. Since the San Jose 
Redevelopment Agency has contributed a 
significant amount of funding to the free- 


way project, it is obligated by state law to 


See San Jose Sleep-in page six 


drove to Solano Aver 
outside Peet’s a man was selling Street FF 
the valiant voice of the Homeless _ 
easier to confront than a panhandler asking _ 

: for money with a 7 not a a . 


take back t this seg 


heading home i in my musty old Chevy 

tomyrent-controlled apartment —__ 

I knew | was the granddaughter of a Jewish 

radical anarchist, teacher, poet and vielonaty 
_ononeside | 

and a ‘Unitarian, socialist, and one- -world believer 

on the other 

unable to put the Street Spirit down, 1 

felt a surge of passion and oo 

: running hot in my veins a 

thought maybe | can write for Street Spirit or 

os join forces somehow a 

See: | with people who live on the street 

Ay eae just one step away a 

from my apartment ¥ ee bee rent goes up 
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proposing to shut down St. Vincent’s as a public nui- 
sance. This is the outcome of five weeks of a mediation 
process between the City of San Rafael and St. Vincent’s, 
in which the City attempted to bully St. Vincent’s into 
relocation to an unacceptable site near the city dump. The 
dump or the furnace — is there a difference? 

In the past few months, San Rafael has employed the 
following bully-boy tactics: 


~ Hired two beat cops to chase downtown homeless 
people from coffee houses and parks; 

~ Stationed two patrol cars across the street from St. 
Vincent’s to issue jaywalking tickets; 

+ Intensified night patrols that target sleepers in cars 
and R.V.s as well as campers to move on because sleep- 
ing is illegal if you’re too poor to have a home; 

See War on the Poor page six 


_as my income goes down and 
Jiane on for dear ie ” 
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Slash-and-Burn Welfare Cuts in Alameda County 


‘This is the first time that 
Alameda County has ever 
voted to tell poor people to 
drop dead. They have reduced 
: erants before but they’ve 
never before voted to just cut 
them out entirely. What do 
they expect people to do — go 
on cryogenic suspension for 
the nine months they will have 
no income at all?” 


— Attorney Ed Barnes 


by Terry Messman 


6 6 overty is the worst form 
of violence’, Mohandas 
Gandhi often insisted. If 


Gandhi was right, then 
the drastic welfare cuts recently enacted 
by Alameda County constitute a devas- 
tating act of violence carried out against 
the county’s 10,800 General Assistance 
recipients. On June 21, the Alameda 
County Board of Supervisors voted to 
cut $4.2 million out of the already mea- 
ger GA benefits, an act that imperils the 
very survival of thousands of homeless 
and other low-income people. 

_ Despite an impassioned outcry from a 
roomful of poor people and their support- 
ers at a June 18 hearing, the Board of 
Supervisors took a “slash-and-burn” 
approach to General Assistance by voting 
to reduce benefits from $300 to $221 a 
month, thereby saving $2.9 million annual- 
ly, and to limit GA benefits to only three 
months out of the year for all “employable” 
recipients, saving another $1.3 million. 

The supervisors originally reduced GA 
benefits to $221 a month in September, 
1995, in what was supposed to be a one- 
time, emergency measure to balance the 
budget. Their vote to extend the reduction 
for another year threatens to become 
enshrined as an annual ritual — a ritual 


that several advocates called “balancing 
the budget on the backs of the poor”. 

The supervisors added to the back- 
breaking burden on the poorest of the 
poor by cutting $295,000 from communi- 
ty health clinics, which will eliminate 
nearly 3,000 medical visits a year for poor 
residents of Alameda County. Also, the 
supervisors delivered a staggering blow to 
the East Oakland Community Project. by 
cutting $350,000 from its budget and 
eliminating 61 shelter beds — thereby 


- wiping out 30 percent of all shelter beds 


in Oakland in one fell swoop. 


The only sign of hope in sight is that: 


the supervisors responded to the outrage 
expressed by GA advocates at the June 18 


Welfare-rights protesters walk a picket line in resistance to Alameda County’s GA cuts. 


hearing by directing Rodger Lum, the 
Social Services Agency director who pro- 
posed the Draconian cuts, to try to find 
other ways of saving $1.3 million and 
thus avoid imposing the three-month limit 
on GA benefits, which is scheduled to 
take effect next January. But Lum has 
already indicated that he cannot find any 
other places to cut the county budget. 
“WE ARE Poor, MAD AND 

REGISTERED” 


. GA advocates staged a rally outside 
the Alameda County administration build- 
ing on June 18, then packed the Board of 
Supervisors’ chambers to excoriate the 
GA cuts. Betty Rogers marched in a pick- 
et line carrying a sign that said: “We Are 
Poor, Mad and Registered.” Rogers,.a 


member of the Total Victory Recovery : 


Center in Oakland, said, “Everybody 
needs to get involved in this struggle 
because they’re taking food out of your 
mouths, taking a roof from over your 
heads. And even those who have no roof 
over their heads — the homeless — 
they’re kicking them out of the park!” ~ 


Curtis Bray, a member of. the: BOSS. 


community. organizing team, said to:his 
fellow marchers: “If the Board of 
Supervisors want to get us off the GA 
rolls, they should give us jobs. and decent 
employment. They should give us a mil- 
lion-dollar sweetheart deal just like they 
gave Mr. Millionaire, Al Davis (owner of 
the Oakland Raiders).”’ ; 

Ed Barnes, a welfare-rights attorney 
and founder of the Berkeley Community 
Law Center, framed the issue even more 
starkly. Describing the impact of the 
three-month GA limit on “employables”, 
Barnes said, “This is the first time that 
Alameda County has ever voted to tell 
poor people to drop dead. They have 
reduced grants before but they’ve never 
before voted to just cut them out entirely. 
What do they expect people to do — go 


on cryogenic suspension for the nine 


months they will have no income at all?” 
Barnes also pointed out that it is very 
difficult to prove who is or is not employ- 
able. “The Social Services Agency (SSA) 
already does a really bad job of screening 
people for employability,” Barnes 
charged. “At the Berkeley Community 
Law Center, we already are seeing people 


who SSA has determined are employable _ 


Lydia Gans photo 
who are clearly not employable. There are 
people with brain damage, people who 
can’t read or write who come to us 


because they’re having trouble with the 
workfare requirements that SSA: imposes. 


- As Lunderstand it, SSA doesn’t even have 


a definition of employability yet.” 

SSA Director Rodger Lum admitted as 
much when he told the supervisors that 
the “definition of employable is up to the 
County’s discretion.” Lum has played a 
pivotal role in proposing and implement- 
ing a series of increasingly severe GA 
cuts over the past five years. 

Advocates argued that cutting GA to 
$221 a month and limiting benefits to only 
three months of the year would make the 
entire income of a GA recipient only $663 
a year. Several speakers. at the hearing 
challenged the supervisors to try to live on 
a $663 annual income. Martha Paul, exec- 
utive director of Project Outreach in 
Oakland, said, “The bottom line is that it’s 
a horrible thing to cut GA to $221. 
Nobody can live on that. Supervisors, we 
know you can’t live on $221, but we know 
you're going to make this cut anyway, so 
how are people supposed to live?” 

Barbara Bernstein, executive director of 
Eden Information & Referral, told the 
supervisors that “it is extremely difficult to 
find and maintain an apartment on GA as 
it is now.” Bernstein explained that even 
though Eden I & R has one of the most 
comprehensive housing lists in Alameda 
County, only one of the 5,215 studio apart- 
ments on her agency’s list rents for $221 a 
month. And not one of the 8,900 one-bed- 
room apartments listed can be rented for 
$221 a month. If people were cut off GA 
for nine months of the year, she said, it 
would be impossible for them to find 
housing and “we would surely see more 
homeless people in our county.” 

At the end of hours of passionate testi- 
mony against the GA cuts, James 
Thomas, co-director of the Emergency 
Services Network (ESN), told the supervi- 
sors that he was committed to organizing 
GA recipients to speak out for justice. He 
said, “This increasingly will be the work 
of ESN, to bring people affected by the 
GA cuts to the Board of Supervisors. 
We’re going to be in your face. We’re 
going to stay in your face. This is an orga- 
nized constituency and we will be back.” 


Tae MB. 
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End Atrocities at East Bay Hospital 


Editorial by Ted Chabasinski 


“Yor two months now, readers of 
Street Spirit have been reading 
about the atrocities at East Bay 

Hospital in Richmond, which has a long 
history of abusing psychiatric patients. 
Its inmates, the overwhelming majority 
of whom are low-income, African- 
American people on Medi-Cal, are 
crammed into overcrowded wards with 
nothing at all to do, are drugged into a 
stupor with huge doses of psychiatric 
medication, are tied to beds and made to 
lie in their own filth. Over the last few 
years there have been a number of 
unexplained deaths and dozens of 
licensing violations reported by the 
State Department of Health Services. 
One woman inmate developed a seri- 
ous infection of her spine after being 
given a shot of psychiatric drugs against 
her will. For weeks, hospital staff ignored 
her complaints that she could not walk. 
When she was finally able to get out of 


East Bay Hospital, she had to undergo ~ 


hours of surgery to repair her lower back 
and spinal cord, parts of which had literal- 
ly rotted away. She will never walk nor- 
mally again. 

East Bay Hospital (EBH), a privately- 
owned snake pit, receives millions of dol- 
lars a year of public funds for abusing its 
patients/prisoners. It’s been getting away 
with this for many years. Why? 

It’s because it has political connections 
— its administrator is married to a Contra 
Costa County Superior Court judge. 
When state licensing tried to close it 
down several years ago, word came down 
from Sacramento to leave EBH alone. 

It’s because EBH’s inmates are black 
and poor and have a psychiatric label, so 
they have no political power. i 

It’s because callous mental health 
directors in most Bay Area counties keep 
sending unwilling patients to EBH with 
the excuse that “we need the beds”, even 


to the people they send there. 
Marye Thomas, mental health director 


of Alameda County, which provides East 


Bay Hospital with most of its patients, has 
been receiving reports of the mistreatment 
at EBH for at least the last nine years. Yet 
she continues to. send patients there, and 
in fact, at this very minute, Alameda 
County Mental Health is negotiating a 


. new contract with EBH. At press time, 


Alameda County Mental Health refuses to 
release a copy of this document. 

Contra Costa County’s mental health 
director, Lorna Bastian, when confronted 
with Street Spirit’s reports on East Bay 
Hospital, could have responded by stop- 
ping referrals there. Instead, she has tried 
to punish the people who exposed this 
scandal. Apparently, she thinks it’s her 
job to protect East Bay Hospital, not the 


1:30 p.m. 
meet at Richmond BART 
station for march to EBH 


STOP THE ABUSE OF PSYCHIATRIC 
PATIENTS AT East Bay HospitTac! 


DEMONSTRATION 


AT East Bay HOSPITAL IN RICHMOND 
820 23rd Street (at Gaynor) 


Saturday, July 27 
2:00 p.m. 


picket and rally at hospital 


Sponsored by NAPA (Network Against Psychiatric Assault) 
1720 Carleton Street, Berkeley, CA 94703 
(510) 450-0669, (510) 843-6372 


Use of restraints in a pevehinttle hospital 


welfare of its inmates. 

Don’t these bureaucrats have a con- 
science? 

Abusive institutions like EBH stay in 
business because most people think “it 


can’t happen to me”, even though one out 


of 10 people in the U.S. have spent time 
in a psychiatric institution. What happens 
to psychiatric inmates is usually ignored 
because in our society, being given a psy- 
chiatric label means you’re no longer con- 
sidered a full human being. I know, 
because I spent 10 years of my childhood 
locked away in a state mental hospital 
with the label of “schizophrenic”. 

When I first stepped onto the wards at 
East Bay Hospital as a patients’ right 
advocate, I felt as if I had gone back in 


time to the place that had taken away my 


childhood. It was all there: dozens of dis- 
turbed and unhappy people crammed into 
a tiny space with nothing to do. People 


tied to beds, or drugged into a stupor. And 
worst of all, not a spark of respect or 
human kindness from the people who run 


though they know full well what happens _ the place for the people forced to be there. 


It would be easier and safer for me to 
ignore all this, to go on with my life and 
not get into a fight with the powerful peo- 
ple who own and run East Bay Hospital. 
But my conscience won’t let me do that. 
Now, at age 59, I’m an attorney, and can 
fall back into that respectable, safe identity. 

But at age 17, when I was set free from 
Rockland State Hospital after 10 years 
there, I was marked with my psychiatric 
label, the only identity they would let me 
have: schizophrenic, crazy, loony, subhu- 
man. I knew I would do anything to stay 
out of these places. But I knew then, and I 
know now, that I would never forget what 
had been done to me, and I will never 
stand by and do nothing while others are 
treated the same way I was. 

The mental health system has found an 
effective way in the last few years to 


From “Hurry Tomorrow” by Richard Cohen. 


silence its critics. Where once there were . 
militant groups of former patients who 


would have taken on places like East Bay 
Hospital, now the system has put them on 
the payroll. Even the state-mandated 
county patients’ rights programs are fund- 
ed by the same mental-health bureaucracy 
they’re supposed to be fighting. So even 
the most decent people find it very hard to 
take on a place like EBH when their coun- 
ty mental health director says “leave them 
alone”. How many people would give up 
their paycheck to do what’s right? 

Most people don’t have to make this 
choice. But most people don’t have first- 
hand experience of the inside of a psychi- 
atric ward either. So why should they care 
what happens there? 

You may not realize how easy it is to 
get committed to a mental institution. 


Many folks who would never have imag- 
ined it have found themselves locked up 


for being too angry or too sad and show- 
ing these feelings to the wrong person. It 
only takes two signatures for a place like 
East Bay Hospital to hold you for up to 72 
hours, with no hearing and no legal 
recourse. The people with this power are 
not always careful about how they use it . 

And if it isn’t you, it could be your 
family member or your friend. With 30 
million people in the U.S. having been in 
psychiatric wards at some time in their 
lives, it’s virtually guaranteed that you or 
people close to you are at risk. 

The rights of psychiatric patients aren’t 
a popular cause right now. But what’s 
done to inmates at places like East Bay 
Hospital is as horrible as any abuse in our 
society. Don’t be like the people who 
said, ‘““We didn’t know about the concen- 
tration camps”. Examine your conscience 


and ask yourself: do I want to stand by 
and do nothing while this goes on? 


‘|by reading Street Spirit, and added that 


| Over People’s Park,” © 1996, and accompa- 


Berkeley Mental Health 
Commission Votes to 


Halt Referrals to 
East Bay Hospital 


by Terry Messman 


n June 26, members of the Berkeley 

Mental Health Commission voted 
unanimously to pass a strong resolution 
asking the Berkeley City Council and the 
Berkeley Mental Health Director to halt 
referrals of clients to East Bay Hospital. 

The 10-member commission passed a 
two-part resolution to: 

1) Encourage Berkeley Mental Health 
Director Harvey Tureck to write to 
Alameda County Mental Health Director 
Marye Thomas expressing concern about 
the ongoing abuse and neglect of patients 
at East Bay Hospital, and encouraging 
Alameda County to immediately stop 
sending patients to EBH and to discontin- 
ue its contract with the hospital. 

2) Recommend that the Berkeley City 
Council ask the Alameda County Board 


with EBH, thereby ending all referrals. 
Tanya Temkin, a member of the 
Berkeley Mental Health Commission, 
said that members of the commission 
learned about abuses at East Bay Hospital 


this built strong support for the resolution 
to end referrals to the hospital. 

“It was unanimous,” Temkin said of 
the resolution. “No matter what end of 
the political spectrum our members come 
from on patients’ rights issues, you can’t 
really argue about this resolution when 
we’ve heard reports of gross abuse of 
patients and a patient’s spine disintegrat- 
ing for lack of care.” 
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Much Ado Over People’ S Park 


by B.N. Duncan 


1996 A.D. — on Saturday, June 1, 


in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, and on 
Sunday, June 2, in People’s Park, the 
Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the 
Homeless (BECH) and the Berkeley 
Religious Coalition with the Homeless 


sponsored a_ special gathering, 
“AWAKENING THE UNCONSCIOUS AT 
PEOPLE’S PARK”, an experimental discus- 
sion and therapy. workshop. 

Some Jungian analysts were there, and 
sometimes Jungian expressions and con- 
cepts were briefly heard. This was a pro- 
People’s-Park conference where political 
issues and negative attitudes toward the 
park were discussed, along with some per- 
sonal soul-searching and spilling of guts. 

The meeting had a large proportion of 
people of middle-class and upper-class 
lifestyles and mentality. There were plen- 
ty of both men and women. Certain home- 
less and other socially marginal people 
attended. The street-philosopher Hate 
Man, one of the homeless visionaries in 
Berkeley, attended on Saturday, but was 
absent on Sunday — a very bad sign for 
the possibility of solid enlightenment. 
Three police officers, two men and one 
woman, attended on Saturday, while only 
the woman officer attended on Sunday. 
There were a few members of COP- 
WATCH, Andrea Pritchard being note- 
worthy for vehemence. There were one or 
two reps from UCB. 

There was much talking by women. 
There were assortments of angry and sad 
emotional scenes, mostly by women. (On 
Sunday, one man wanted avidly to talk 
about how his feelings were badly hurt, 
but got no support.) Often, the men in the 
group were relatively passive. 

The female police officer (Terri), 
who’s seen plenty of People’s Park, 
sounded by far like one of the most ratio- 
nal and observant speakers, besides hav- 
ing real interest and concern. She men- 
tioned how people hanging out in 
People’s Park have often turned to her to 
settle disputes among themselves, instead 
of being self-governing. 

The situation was helpful for some 
people to get some things off their chests. 
People of relatively extraverted tempera- 
ment are often brought out more by being 
in a big group. Relatively introverted peo- 
ple, however, are often more repressed 
and discouraged in a big group than when 
with just one or a few other people. 

A major purpose of the weekend work- 
shop was to discuss scapegoating in the 


tegether to 


photo by B.N. Duncan 


community. There was definitely scape- 

goating at the workshop. There was 

scapegoating of police present, who had 

clearly come in peace. There was scape- 

goating by relatively well-off people of 

other relatively well-off people, what with 

expressions of guilt and accusation. 

(“You’re more guilty than I am.”) There - 
was some snobbery by relatively well-off 
people toward socially marginal people; 

and there was some reverse snobbery and 

twitting by socially marginal people 

toward relatively well-off people. 

Some female chauvinism came out 
toward the men for not being strong and 
decisive. On Sunday afternoon, what with 
a lot of exasperation over the group need- 
ing direction, one woman with angry 
rhetoric declared that if the women in the 
group went off by themselves, they could 
come up with a solution for People’s Park 
in 15 minutes. Several other women 
expressed concurrence with this attitude. 

Park activist Carol Denney spoke of 
being scapegoated by other left-wing peo- 
ple for her taking a differing stand on the 
volleyball courts in People’s Park, and 
said that left-wing people can be just as 
dirty-dealing as right-wing people. 

One man known for being unpreten- 
tious who saw some of the goings-on at 
the weekend conference commented sim- 
ply, “Too many egos.” 

Telegraph Avenue’s Hate Man lives a 
life of sincere simplicity, wholeness of 
spirit, and renunciation of greed, a life 
that’s clearly different from the lives of a 
great many people of different economic 
levels. 

After the weekend event, the Hate Man 
said, “I feel everybody is scapegoated in 
some ways, and put in various groups that 
people have attitudes about — racial, reli- 
gious, outdoor people, mental, poor, and 
even the rich. I feel, however, that any 
individual can get under those attitudes if 
I connect with you, the person I’m dealing 
with, in a clear way. , 

“For example, I use the ‘I - THOU’ 
form in conversation, as role-playing does. 
So, if I’m talking about someone who isn’t 
there, like my mother, I’ll say, ‘You, 
Sylvia, my mother...’ to the person I’m 
talking to. So, if I’m angry at Sylvia, and 
I’m talking to you, Duncan, I'd say, ‘You, 
Duncan, are my mother, and I’m pissed at 
you.’ It could be my ex, the government, 
or a group like punkers from out of town. I 
would say similarly, “You’re the punkers 
from out of town, and f hate you thinking 
of coming to Berkeley this summer to fuck 
shit up.’ Now, I feel this single step, this 


The. “People? Ss. 
Awakening” stands as a 
poignant story of the trou- encourage people 


ished collective goal. 


| Left, the Hate Man demonstrates a 


to do the same 


bled, often muddled spirit falkitig to. me 
of humanity, showing sO 
‘much _ promise, 
earnest yearning for free- 
dom, fellowship, enlighten- this idea trom 


“Don’t talk about 
your ex or. the 
with government. Let 
me be the person 
or group.’ I got 


Martin Buber, the 


ment, a better world — existentialist 
sometimes achieving some Philosopher.” 


Fred Kau, of 


of that, often not getting it homeless experi- 


ence, who goes 
far back in BECH 
history, set a pos- 
itive example of 
moderation and 


reach a cher- 


a ‘ novel approach to conflict resolution toleration at the 
| by pushing hands with a participant 
| at the “Awakening” gathering. 


“Awakening” 
workshop. 

At the final 
part of the meet- 
ing on Saturday, people acted out and 
vented positive and negative feelings psy- 
chodramatically and with a suggestion of 
quasi-tribal participation, while aiming at 
being primarily positive, by pushing their 
bodies together and playing games of 
touching one another, and energetic drum- 
ming. 

Frances Townes, founder of BECH, 
was one of the most playful persons, and 
seemed by far to be one of those having 
the happiest time. Fresh, unjaded spirit is 
valuable for individual living and for a 
righteous cause. I feel that this touching 
scene bore some kinship to the practicing 
outlook of the X-Plicit Players of 
Berkeley, who emphasize people having 
physical contact with one another as a 
much-neglected source of communication, 
comfort, sharing and fulfillment — rather 
than so much talking and head-tripping. 

At the conference, one homeless 
woman acted like a real prima donna (her 
attitude: “I’m homeless, so I have the 
right to take it out on you better-off peo- 
ple!’’). She harassed by means of non-con- 
tributory declarations and monologues, 
jabbing away at some people’s guilt and 


- good will and patience. It got to a point on 


Sunday afternoon when one infuriated 
socially mainstream woman shouted 
repeatedly to her to “SHUT UP!” 

On Sunday, one homeless man who 
happened to be hanging out in People’s 
Park, who’d been in on People’s Park 
from the park’s beginning, joined the 
group. Some people showed a snobbish 
reaction to him. One earnest, socially 
mainstream man conversed with him at 
some length, and at one point the two men 
were laughing together. : 

By the end of the conference late 
Sunday afternoon, nearly all the people 
left in the group looked pretty straight or 
mainstream. (The languages of different 
classes and lifestyles didn’t mix well. 
Socially marginal people often aren’t 
good at prolonged efforts to work out far- 
reaching problems and issues, while some 
of them can be very good at coping with a 
catch-as-catch-can, inspiration-of-the- 
‘moment way of life. Not following things 
through in linear and lengthy ways consti- 
tutes one reason that some people are on a 
down-under margin of society instead of 
living in the mainstream.) With the people 
left, there seemed a certain uniformity of 
relief and relaxation; having let pent-up 
steam off; having had a good cry; a pleas- 


ant fatigue from having used some emo- 


tional and spiritual muscles. Some inner 
cleansing seemed evident. 


: process. e cuts 
“Park through scape- - 
--goating — gets 
me personal. 1: 


Viewed as a segment by itself in time, 


this “PEOPLE’S PARK AWAKENING” stands: 
as a poignant story often repeated, a par- 


ticular demonstration of the troubled, often 


‘muddled spirit of humanity, showing so 


much promise, with earnest yearning for 


_ freedom, fellowship, enlightenment, a bet- 


ter world ... sometimes achieving some of 
that, often not getting it together to reach a 
cherished collective goal. 

It’s impressive how much guilt and 


self-accusation some (economically) well- — 


off people have about poor and homeless 
people. Of course, one reason that some 
people live on the margin is because in 
some important ways they’re better off 
than in trying to-cope with the often 
painful pressures, restrictions, complica- 
tions and responsibilities of living in the 
social mainstream. 

The real high point of the two- day con- 
ference was the already-mentioned spon- 
taneous drama that occurred on Saturday, 
late in the afternoon before adjournment. 
After people had been sitting on their cans 
for some hours of gibble-gabble that went 
nowhere, some authentic fresh vigor that 
showed spiritual kinship of different peo- 
ple present, asserted itself. 

The Hate Man, _ discouraged, 
announced to the group that he felt out of 
place at the meeting, that he himself 
doesn’t need People’s Park (“I want to 
live my life where I’m totally free. 
People’s Park isn’t like that ...”), and that 
he was leaving unless somebody pushed 
with him for him to stay. It’s part of the 
Hate Man’s code of caring that when two 
persons disagree or have a conflict, they 
settle or resolve the matter by pushing 
shoulders together (or sometimes hands). 
Each person can communicate the intensi- 


ty of his desire, what he wants, and people 
can show who wants what the most. 


Telegraph Avenue artist and record- 
keeper B.N. Duncan (me), sensing bad 
luck or bad karma in the Hate Man going 
away, pushed shoulders with him to get 
him to stay. Then, some other persons 
pushed with the Hate Man to get him to 
stay. Then, suddenly, it sprang up that lots 
of people were pushing and cavorting 
with one another, with'some show of 
“caring while being opposite” (a term in 
the Hate Man’s philosophy that people 
can be free to both differ and get along). 


In the roomful of people, a spreading 


and adaptation came about of the Hate 
Man’s practicing philosophy of enhanced 
communication and finding needed mutu- 
al release and resolution of energy and 
emotion through physical contact rather 
than just doing lip-service. (After the 
weekend, Hate Man said, “My flash is 
that People’s. Park is such a huge issue 
that people get discouraged about resolv- 
ing it. | am. And pushing is such a simple 
way of dealing with conflict between two 
people, that it was welcome in the meet- 
ing to get people grounded with each 
other.””) There was vigorous drumming — 
akin to the Hate Man’s drumming-circle 
scene outdoors where he and some others 
drum together, venting the storm within 
and finding camaraderie. This was like 
spontaneous street-happenings with num- 
bers of street-people and others present 
who also feel inspired, that I’ve seen over 
the years on Telegraph Avenue, only 
many of these people were middle-class 
and upper-class. 

Words and talk can often confuse us 
(especially when we’re already muddled) 
and cause division, but a wide variety of 
people can take part in an over-all primal 
spiritual current. If people with a good 
supporting spirit.can get it together intel- 
lectually, they can accomplish much. 
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As Dr. 
describes it, People’s Park is 


Arthur Colman 


well on its way to becoming a 
“sacred place”, much like 
Jerusalem, a city in perpetual 
conflict. Colman believes sites 
_like this are very important, but 
they also are pains in the neck. 


by Sally Hindman 


e said therefore, “What is the 
Hite of God like? And to what 
“BA should I compare it? It is like a 
mustard seed that someone took and 
sowed in the garden; it grew and became 


a tree, and the birds of the air made nests 
in its branches.” — Luke 13: 18-19 


On the weekend of June 1-2, the 
Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the 
Homeless (BECH) and the Berkeley 
Religious Coalition with the Homeless 
sponsored a_ special gathering, 
“Awakening the Unconscious at People’s 
fark,” an experimental discussion and 
conflict-resolution workshop in conjunc- 
tion with eight internationally known 
Jungian analysts, attended by 120 people. 
The meeting brought together a broad 
cross-section of people including 
Berkeley liberals, members of the reli- 
gious community, homeless persons, psy- 
chologists, University and City officials, 
neighborhood residents, People’s Park 

activists and even the police. 

The workshop was organized by 
Maylie Scott, Frances Townes and others 
from the Berkeley Religious Coalition 

_ with the Homeless who, as participants in 


the development of the “Long-Range Plan - 


for People’s Park” over the last year, have 
been moved and surprised by the strong 
responses and passion people feel toward 
the park. Clearly, People’s Park does not 
function for Berkeley citizens as an ordi- 
nary park. It seems to hold deep symbolic 
meaning to people — both positive and 
negative — which fuels the seemingly 
unending 27-year conflict over the park. 
Religious organizers believe that in 
order to create greater understanding 
between the diverse parties involved in 
conflict over People’s Park, and to pre- 


pare for the possibility that the conflict- 


will end, it is first necessary to uncover 
_ and acknowledge the symbolism and 
meaning underlying the conflict. 

_ This is especially true since points of 
view in the People’s Park conflict are so 
strong that some people have been willing 

to be arrested time and time again to pro- 
tect the park (one early activist, James 
Rector, was killed by the National Guard 


in 1969) and institutional authorities - 


(University of California and the City of 
Berkeley) have spent literally millions of 
taxpayer dollars attempting to claim victo- 
ry over utopian protesters. 

The Religious Coalition engaged the 
involvement of the Jungian team knowing 
that the group’s experience with symbols 
and the unconscious has been productive 
in helping to resolve conflicts between 
groups of people in other high-conflict 
areas around the world. — 


THE SHADOW AND SCAPEGOATING 
IN JUNGIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung, 
who died in 1961, believed that when 
individuals (and society collectively) dis- 
own that which is considered negative or 
evil in themselves, and do not attempt to 
own or reclaim negative qualities as exist- 
ing within each of us, they will then “pro- 
ject” this “shadow” onto other people. 

Jungians believe that when we decide 


we dislike someone, usually it has to do 
with a strong response we have to that 
person based on qualities we project onto 
them which we disown in ourselves. Carl 
Jung would argue that if we examine our 
strong reactions to people, it can enable us 
to “take back our projections” and 
acknowledge the mix of qualities which 
make up each individual. It also can help 
us to become more self-aware, acknowl- 
edging the values and personality charac- 
teristics encouraged and frowned upon in 
our families and by society. 

Jungians believe that the collective 
“casting out” of those deemed to be holding 
negative traits (i.e., carrying the collective 
shadow), can result in the scapegoating and 
extermination of whole groups of people. 

The Holocaust is considered by many 
psychologists a classic example of collec- 
tive societal projection of the shadow onto 


Jews and others who were unconsciously 


assigned negative qualities disowned by 
the German people. They believe that if it 
had been possible collectively for people 
to recognize the qualities they were pro- 
jecting onto others as qualities within 
themselves — which could not be elimi- 
nated by simply casting out or killing off 
people deemed to be holding those quali- 
ties — then perhaps the “collective scape- 
goating” and mass murder of that time 
could have been spared. 


“A DEN OF THUGS AND CREEPY 
MIsFITS” 
Through much discussion and argu- 
ment, the two-day People’s Park work- 
shop succeeded in bringing to the surface 


for the first time some of the symbolism 
surrounding the controversial park. 


Defining overriding themes for park 
opponents, People’s Park as a whole was 
uncovered as seeming to represent evil, 
darkness, things which are dirty, messy 
and bad and should be destroyed, or 
brought under control in some way. The 
lack of structure desired and cherished by 
activists for the park is considered by park 
opponents to be chaotic and negative — a 
throwback to the 60’s (which for some 
represents an atmosphere of the past peo- 
ple now disdain). Thus, it represents or 
holds for some “the shadow”. 

Jungians would argue that some park 
opponents project this evil and darkness 
on the people and activities taking place at 
People’s Park and even on the park as a 
whole. The desire to eliminate the park is 
a desire to cast out these symbolic quali- 
ties which the park represents. Desire to 
rid the park of homeless and “dirty” street- 
people is interpreted as a desire to rid 
from one’s surroundings the dirty, icky 


park guardians over the 


B.N. Duncan photo 
“Mainstream” and homeless people share laughter at People’s Park. 


people (thought different from oneself) 
whose elimination would leave us with a 
clean, wholesome community. 


A UTOPIAN SAFE HAVEN 


For park activists who fight to protect 
it, People’s Park seems to represent a 
utopian society with little enforced struc- 
ture, where people can relate to one 
another cooperatively, handling difficul- 
ties and misunderstandings in a spirit of 
love and community. It represents a place 
where all people, including homeless peo- 
ple and those on the margins outside the 
mainstream, can live with freedom and 
acceptance without being outcasts. 

Park activists, on the other hand, seem 
to want to scapegoat the UC and the City 
government as holding evil qualities they 
disown: authoritarian control; blind, 
uncompassionate power; greedy, classist 
lack of concern for others. 


PARK GUARDIANS VS. EVIL 
INSTITUTIONAL GIANTS 


The symbolic role 
played by People’s Park 
supporters seems indeed 
to be that of “guardians” 
of sacred space. As insti- 
tutional authorities have 
found time and time 
again, anyone who vio- 
lates the utopian rules 
governing this special 
park will be opposed 
relentlessly by activists. 
The specific individuals 
taking the special role of 


years have changed but 
the determination to pro- 
tect this 2.6-acre space 
has remained resolute. 

In the last 27 years, 
UC has demonstrated lit- 
tle creativity in its 
response to the People’s 
Park conflict. Despite the 
enormous potential for 
innovation which an inter- 
nationally famous bastian 
of intellectual giants 
might offer, the UC has 
held fast to a rigid arche- 
typal role, acting as the 
paternalistic, institutional 
giant out to subdue the 
“rebellious, immature, 
dangerous and perhaps 
communist radicals’. 

One example of this is 
that UC has spent nearly a 
quarter of a million dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money 


since 1992 on a lawsuit against four 
activists arrested protesting the con- 
struction of the park volleyball court. 
The activists were involved in such 
dangerous actions as placing rose 
petals in the volleyball court and 
moving a port-a-potty’ from the cen- 
ter of the park to the periphery so 
that homeless people could go to the 
bathroom after park curfew. Why the 
UC has persisted with this outra- 
geously expensive suit is almost 
inconceivable except that, obviously, 
UC authorities too are caught in the 
trance-like power of an obsession to 
claim victory over symbolic enemies. 

Of course it must be noted that the 
property values around the park are 
genuinely affected by the economic 
level of those residing in the area. 

No MIDDLE GROUND 

The Jungian team, as part of its 
work with seminar participants on 
Saturday, asked people to first cate- 
gorize themselves as representing 
one group in the park conflict and 
then-to change roles. It was startling to the 
team to see how unwilling participants 
were to acknowledge their own group 
identity, much less to allow themselves to 
see the point of view of their opponents. - 

Participants found it impossible to 
acknowledge that, on a symbolic and also 
a practical level, both poles in a conflict 
have value — and neither side could like- 
ly function without aspects of the other. 

For example, People’s Park supporters 
criticized the role of the police, and for 
quite some time refused to acknowledge 
the valuable role police can play in facili- 
tating needed societal structure. For much 
of the day, the police were described by 
most of the activists as mainly evil. 

It was not until late Saturday afternoon 
that one activist finally acknowledged in a 
passionate account the protection she had 
received from the police after a violent 
assault by a homeless man. 


See Scapegoating page seven 
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God created Earth’s resources 
for all people, not just for those 
who like to have more than they 
need or those who like to control 
the supplies or resources which 
truly belong, first of all, to those 
who are without. 


from The Homeless Voice 


Human Being loses a job or experi- 
ences any other adverse situation 
which causes him/her to become § 
moneyless. This country and economy 
makes having enough money a necessity in 
order to have one’s basic needs met. 
The basic needs are: 
continuous shelter (a home); 
« enough food every day; and 
+ decent clothing and access to showers and toilets. 
Whenever adverse economic circumstances cause 
moneylessness, the following things happen: 1) evic- 
tion due to being unable to pay rent; 2) hunger or star- 
vation due to not being able to buy food; 3) inadequate 
clothing (clothing deteriorates and one cannot buy 
more or what is necessary for outside weather). 
Injustice is operative wherever a person is found 
without the means required to meet basic human needs 
and without resources for creative action and partici- 
patory life in society. The poor are seen as unworthy 
and without merit, whereas the truth is that poverty 
(not the poor person) is evil and wrong. 


Agencies distance people from themselves, and 


indirectly and directly imply the victims are to blame 
or deserve their lot. Life is good and valuable and all 
people should have their right to access to earth’s 
resources, which are here for all people on earth. 
Again, basically speaking: a person has a right to 
have their basic needs met. These needs are: continu- 


Art by Moby Theobald 


ous shelter (a home), enough food (each day, every 
day), and adequate clothing. Basic social justice is 
served only if all these needs are met without regard to 
status or merit. Government agencies, many local non- 
profit agencies, substance abuse programs, and coun- 
seling and enslaving programs do not meet the first 
requirements for justice. : 

This first requirement is love, then knowing, choosing 
and acting to serve basic human social justice by enabling 
people to have all these basic needs met completely. 

Do not distance (judge) humans who are without 
money and need us to meet their needs. Words that dis- 
tance you from necessary action are: the poor...the hun- 
gry...the homeless. These distancing words allow you to 
categorize humans so that you may believe that they are 
not exactly like you with exactly the same basic needs. 

See humans as being fully human, just as you see 
yourself. Love them as you love yourself. Serve them 
as you would serve yourself. Meet their basic needs 


completely as you would meet your own basic needs 
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completely. See your brothers and sisters as having no 
money and realize what this means in this country’s 
economy. It is the same as it would be for you. 

We must see life as good and valuable for others as 
we do for ourselves, or we won’t be able to eliminate 
injustice by meeting these fellow moneyless humans’ 
basic needs. If we see these humans as strangers or 
unacceptable as soon as they are displaced from hous- 
ing, any helping agency we create that acknowledges 


their “differences” will structure its total interaction 


with these humans in a manner which will imply that 
something is wrong with them. This devalues the indi- 
vidual. This is the first step in distancing ourselves and 


indicating to all concerned that these humans simply 


do not merit what you or I could not get along without. 

We cannot help our brother and sister human beings 
and their children unless we initially see their lives as 
good and valuable prior to their doing anything in par- 
ticular of any merit. And seeing that they have all the 
same basic needs as we do to shelter, adequate food 
and clothing, and access to showers and toilets. 

If you do not see their lives as good and valuable, 
you will consciously or unconsciously judge them as 
unworthy according to your own ideas about merit. 
Again, humans have the right to have all their basic 
needs met because they are human and no different than 
us (except without money). God created Earth’s 
resources for all Earth’s people, not just for those who 
like to have more than they need or those who like to 
control the supplies or resources which truly belong, 
first of all, to those who are without. 

There is a Hindu proverb: “The guest is God.” If 
you wish to seek and serve God, where else would you 
expect to find Him if not in those who have least? A 
hungry or starving human should not have to wait — 
such a person should be fed when he/she is hungry. - 

“How can you know God? Serve people! How can 
you get enlightened? Feed people!” 


San Jose Sleep-In 


from page one 


provide a comprehensive and realistic plan to replace 
the housing it destroys. 

Meanwhile, CHA members continue to expose the 
grave injustice of destroying housing while homeless 
men, women and children struggle to extricate them- 
selves from the airtight cage of homelessness. 

CHA’s next action, a week of atonement and self- 
purification for homeless people, is a bold, imagina- 
tive strategy inspired by Mahatma Gandhi’s concept 
of satyagraha, (soul force) and Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s concept of the “beloved community.” 

CHA will provide sanctuary for about 60-75 home- 
less people and their advocates at a “Sleep-In” in St. 
Paul’s United Methodist Church from July 8-12 this 
summer. During this week of “atonement and self- 
purification”, participants will engage in intensive 
critical reflection, introspection and self-purification 
during nightly meetings. Teach-ins, scripture study, 
meditations, small group meetings, storytelling, NA 
and AA meetings are all part of the agenda. 

CHA seeks to build a strong community among the 

_ homeless themselves and between the homeless and 
their advocates by creating a safe environment in 
which people can share ideas, fears and aspirations. 

Each day, CHA will have a march, demonstration 
or prayer vigil targeting local agencies who ignore the 
voice of the poor and oppressed. This action/reflection 
approach encourages both individual and social trans- 
formation without getting bogged down in empty, nar- 
cissistic self-reflection or strictly political efficacy. 

This action was inspired by the four steps of a non- 
violent social movement as articulated by Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. King’s four steps include education, 
negotiation, self-purification and direct action. King 
knew that in order to expose systemic evil, one must 
be disciplined, dignified and compassionate. He elo- 
quently wrote in Stride Toward Freedom: “God grant 
that as men and women all over the world struggle 
against evil systems they will struggle with love in 
their hearts, with understanding good will. Agape 
. sayS you must go on with wise restraint and calm rea- 

sonableness but you must keep moving.” 
Similarly, satyagraha seeks nonviolent change 
through repeated engagement that wears down the 


opponent yet sustains moral witness. For Gandhi, means 
and ends could not be separated for political expedien- 
cy. What this means for our homeless movement in San 
Jose and poor people’s movements in the U.S. is a 
dialectical union between political action and faith. 

Too often, movements become so focused on out- 
ward concessions that the moral impetus for the 
movement itself is lost in the politicization of goals. 
However, endless reflection can result in the “paraly- 
sis of analysis” that characterizes many organizations. 

CHA’s week-long-event seeks creative and insight- 
ful approaches to ending homelessness from the van- 
tage point of the homeless themselves who will be 
guiding the strategy planning for the week’s events. 


Members of various faith communities have been 


invited to attend, including Quakers, members of the 
Council of Churches, peace activists, and several local 
agencies that work with the homeless. At the end of 
the week, participants may target vacant houses and 
hotels as potential sites for takeovers. Hopefully this 
event, like CHA’s 51-night sleep-out last summer, 
will rattle the conscience of San Jose and engender a 


“coalition of conscience” that will truly be able to 


bridge the gulf between promise and fulfillment. 
Finally, on July 4th, CHA will sponsor a “Picnic in 
the Park” in honor of Roy Stevens, a formerly home- 
less man who has been an outspoken advocate and tire- 
less volunteer for the homeless for the last 10 years in 
San Jose. We expect more than 500 people to attend. 


Marin’s War on the Poor 


from page one 


* Sent undercover police into St. Vincent’s to arrest drug 
dealers. G 

An attorney for Legal Aid of Marin said police were enforc- 
ing jaywalking laws against homeless people in a “discrimina- 
tory and irrational” manner that violated the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Homeless people have been told they are not wanted in 
Marin, that they must move on to either San Francisco or 
Oakland. Marin simply does not want poor people. 

Recently, a local law firm has joined forces with the Bank 
of Marin and downtown businesses to launch a homeless-bash- 
ing petition drive and a 1984-style surveillance campaign. 

The law offices of Plastiras & Forsbiad launched the anti- 
homeless petition under the auspices of a newly formed group 
called San Rafael ACTION. In a June 6 letter, Plastiras & 
Forsbiad boast: “We have collected physical evidence, pho- 
tographs and videotapes to demonstrate to local officials the 
worsening activity in the B street area.” 

Translation: they have used video cameras to conduct a Big 
Brother surveillance of homeless people without their knowl- 
edge or consent. Currently my group, Homeless in Action, is} 
working with Legal Aid on these issues; this surveillance of 
homeless people will be part of our legal action. 

The letter from Plastiras & Forsbiad also states: “We have 
established a bank account at Bank of Marin. The Bank of 
Marin has generously agreed to match donations to San Rafael 
ACTION on a dollar to dollar basis.” A wealthy, powerful 
bank has stooped so low as to bankroll a bullying attack on the 
poorest citizens. It speaks volumes about how wealth is wor- 
shipped in Marin and used to attack and degrade the poor. 

Ironically, St. Vincent’s itself has a large account at the 
Bank of Marin. When they heard that their bank was financing 
the anti-homeless effort, St. Vincent’s officials told the bank 
officers in no uncertain terms that they would withdraw all 
their money if the Bank of Marin didn’t cease this practice. 

A lawsuit against the City of San Rafael is very likely on 
civil-rights infractions. As it appears now, St. Vincent’s will 
seek through Legal Aid a large law firm to counter-sue the 
city. Also, Homeless in Action will organize demonstrations 
on behalf of the “golden children” of St. Vincent’s. 

‘Truly this community, this heart, is a holocaust that I walk in! 


For those who want to help Homeless In Action in their 
struggle for Justice, call (415) 454-3234 or 459-5009. 
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Visible & Vulnerable: The People We See On Berkeley’s Streets 


VISIBLE & VULNERABLE by J udith Stronach 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


udith Lee Stronach has compiled, edited and pub- 
Jises a special illuminating book, VISIBLE & 

VULNERABLE: The People we See On Berkeley's 
Streets, with abundant accounts and statements by, for 
and about homeless people in this town. 

Stronach collected many off-the-cuff, personal 
accounts from homeless individuals (and from a number 
of other under-class individuals) whom she met at drop- 
ins. This is a democratic book of powerful authenticity 
where many persons speak for themselves. People speak 
from the heart and guts; people speak in practical or 
bluntly factual veins; people speak from imagination and 
some romantic feeling; people speak in a figuring-out 
way; people speak critically; visionaries speak; the lost 
and the daft get a say. Space is granted to a star street- 
person in Berkeley, the Hate Man, who took to the street 
to practice and live his original philosophy. 

VISIBLE & VULNERABLE has important informative 


accounts and perspectives from concerned, aware offi- 


cials and activists who help and speak up for the home- 
less, including Rev. Alexia Bowley and Rev. Bonnie 
Bloom of BECH. The book includes a valuable three- 
page BECH piece, “Answers to Common Questions 
About the Homeless”. There is also input from the 


People speak from the heart and guts; people 
speak from imagination and some romantic feeling; 
visionaries speak; the lost and the daft get a say. 


- The book’s major strength is its variety in touching on 
certain recurrent themes— the need to keep body and 
soul together; the need for comfort and feeding of the 
body and soul; the need to be free from fear and harm; 
the need to understand and find meaning; the need of the 
spirit to rise; while letting people speak for themselves. 


Art by B.N. Duncan 


illustrations some candid, poignant, 
stark cartoons of homeless persons 
drawn by B.N. Duncan. One cartoon 
in the book, from BND’s booklet 
NATURE AND SPIRIT, has a para- 
ble comparison of the sperm whale 
and man in the need for “diving deep 
for answers to life”. : 

VISIBLE & VULNERABLE is a 
real treasury, a rich chorus of voices. 
There is much pain amongst the 
wealth of communication, but honest- 
ly expressed pain is a vital part of the 
wealth. VISIBLE & VULNERABLE is 
truly adult reading that demands that 
the reader face stark reality in life. 

This is a really Berkeley kind of 
book, in terms of values of life and 
the spirit that Berkeley professes. For 
significant and readable content, V/S- 
IBLE & VULNERABLE is perhaps 
among the very best books ever pro- 
duced in and about Berkeley. Its price is a mere $5.00. 

In reading VISIBLE & VULNERABLE, one can 
become aware of homelessness as a many-sided subject; 
and one can see that the nature of our society in general 
must be considered in order to understand homelessness 


Berkeley Emergency Food Project. 


For VISIBLE & VULNERABLE, Stronach used as 


scapegoating at People’s Park 


from page five 


Similarly, the valuable role played by 
utopian activists at People’s Park, as pro- 


tecting and keeping alive a dream which © 


perhaps all of us on one level hold for a 
world where all people live with peace, 
equality and justice, was never acknowl- 
edged by-park opponents at the workshop. 
The world would surely die without people 
with idealism and hope for a better future. 


PEOPLE’S PARK AS A SACRED SPACE. 
As Dr. Arthur Colman, one of the lead-_ 
ers of the Jungian team, describes it, 


People’s Park is well on its way to 
becoming a “sacred place”, much like 
Jerusalem, a city in perpetual conflict. 
According to Colman, People’s Park is 
named in many textbooks when places in 
_ conflict are mentioned, much like the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem. Colman 


believes sites like this are very important, . 


but they also are pains in the neck. 
VOLLEYBALL COURT IS TABOO SPACE 


On the 27th anniversary of the found- 
ing of People’s Park, on May 28 this year, 


members of the Jungian team leading the. 


park workshop spent the entire day 
observing activities at the volleyball 


court. The team observed that although at . 


least a thousand people came to the 


crowded park during the course of six. 


hours of festivities, no one at all entered 
the volleyball court except a small child at 
around 4 p.m. who ran into the sand court 
and quickly ran back out. The volleyball 
court at People’s Park is taboo space. _ 

Even workshop participants who had 
deliberately decided they would do a ritu- 
al in the volleyball court on Sunday morn- 
ing, decided not to enter the court when 
they arrived at the park that day. 

The volleyball court seems to encapsu- 
late in a small space the class war in our 
society between the “haves” and the 
“have nots”. The space became a war 
zone in 1991 when community opposition 
to UC’s decision to build the court erupt- 

_ed into a $2.5 million-dollar war between 
UC and hundreds of resolute activists. 
“Victory” for UC meant building and pro- 
tecting an unwanted volleyball court at 
the park. The $2.5 million-dollar court (a 
fight paid for by taxpayers) will be torn 
out this year — a win, some say, for the 
untiring park activists who swore in 1991 
that the court would be removed. 


THE FREE Box — A FLASHPOINT 
Another symbol at the park which has 


been a continual point of conflict is the 
eight-foot by ten-foot wooden “free box.” 
The free box seems to hold two opposing 
symbolic themes — one certainly having 
to do with free, communal sharing with- 
out the need for structure, and the other, a 
structured, wholesome, regulated society. 
The free box, providing 24-hour free 
clothing for homeless people and others, 
was removed five times during the last 
round of conflict between activists and 
authorities in 1991. Again this year, activists 


- have vowed that the box will be continually 


rebuilt despite whatever arrests and taxpay- 


er-bome police costs arenecessary: ©.) 


One of the colorful aspects of this 


year’s “free-box fight” which points to its” 


intense symbolism, is that the key organiz- 
er fighting to remove the box has been a 
pregnant, upper-class member of the Parks 
and Recreation Commission, Leigh Teece. 


Teece quite literally spent her entire preg- 


nancy fighting to eliminate the People’s 


Park free box. Leigh Teece lives miles - 


from the box up in the Berkeley hills. 
Although the free box has been 
opposed by authorities since its inception 
in 1970, in the last four years the City and 
UC have gained some ground in their fight 


to remove it by pointing.to drug use. 
~ around the box and to clothes being sold _ 


by addicts to buy drugs. ‘Since “drug 
addicts” are considered by many to be 
among the most seedy and undesirable 


‘characters in our society (therefore, easy 
targets for scapegoating), this has helped. 
' to paint the picture of “all evil” in and 


around that box. Removing the, free box is 


- glorified as a heroic gesture to remove evil 


from the midst of civilized “good society”. 

The truth is that the free box at 
People’s Park is only one of many, many 
areas in our community where drug use is 
taking place. Drug use in our community 
is a problem which will not be eliminated 
by removing the free box from People’s 
Park. Drug use is a symptom of much 
deeper problems in our community which 
need to be addressed through careful 
attention and long-term planning. 

A WASTE OF TAXPAYER DOLLARS 

Pragmatically speaking, if the UC and 
the City of Berkeley remove the free box 
at People’s Park, it will likely cost taxpay- 
ers a great deal of money in a short period 
of time. It also likely won’t work — as 


demonstrated by the failed efforts to suc- 


cessfully build and operate a volleyball 
court at the park and failed efforts to 


remove the free box in the past. 

Funds are desperately needed to sup- 
port local programs to help the homeless 
and poor, and to support public education 
in our state. The City and the UC cannot 
afford to waste a single dime on petty, 
symbolic wars which don’t resolve the 
deeper problems in our community. 


PEOPLE’S PARK AS AN OPEN WOUND 


Midway through the workshop, partici- 
pants began to describe what seemed to be 
the deepest way in which People’s Park 
was symbolic — it is a metaphor for the 
open wound, the very real pain and struggle 
existing in our society today. Participants 
agreed that all the forces and key issues at 
play in society seem to be struggled over 
and exposed at People’s Park. 

The group then talked about a vision for 
the park’s future. People asked what would 


as both a plight and sometimes an alternative life-mode. 


be an appropriate response to this “open 
wound”. They agreed that since society 
and much of our world today is an “open 
wound”, People’s Park should remain a 
microcosm of society as a whole, respon- 
sive to the broader environment it is a part 
of. People also felt that efforts which bring 
healing to the park, such as community art- 
making, would be valuable. 
THE TURTLE 

On Sunday morning, in a two-hour rit- 
ual held at the park, participants began 
imagining symbols of healing for 
People’s Park and for our communities. 
One of the facilitators, Pilar Montero, 
placed a “turtle” in the center of the 
group. The turtle, she said, represents 
slow, steady, positive change and fearless, 
wise progress. She offered the hope that 
like the turtle, we could all move forward. 
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allows people to stay for almost a year, if 

_ the parents Participate in finding. careers 
_and doing work around the shelter. If a 

__ family doesn’t find a home by the time : 
their time is up, they have to find | a scifer 
ent shelter to stay i 
The friendly but stric Betty Alcott is 


Sandy Hildebrandt (center) shares a happy moment with Jasmine and David Astrup. Lydia Gans photo 


by Sandy Hildebrandt, age 12 and John are members of one of the few shy reply was, “It’s cold outside and the family coordinator at the homeless - 
: oo oo homeless families in Alameda County that warm inside.”’ David, Jasmine’s brother, shelter. 1 er and also asked John 
cy ee have shelter, food, clothing and meals. _ says that the children’s curfew.is 5:00 and Debbie , permission if some- 


_bag of marshmallows and stuffs four 

in her mouth, swallowing them 

whole. She then offers me a share of her 

»» candy. | am visiting Harrison House, a 
homeless shelter in West Berkeley. 

Children of all ages have chores to do, 

meals to eat, and meetings to go to. But 

Jasmine, David, and their parents Debbie 


The homeless population in Alameda _ p.m., adding, “I never like to have to how people could send money to Jasmine 
County is 8,000, and many of these people come inside by 5.” Children like to play and David's family. Their answer was 
are served by Berkeley Oakland Support outside, homeless or not homeless. But “Yes.” Every little penny will help ae 
Services. Only 830 homeless people in the being in a house with many other children _ family’s hopes grow stronger. _ 
county are housed in shelters, and 200 of means a lot of kids running around the You can send money to: jour au 
those stay in shelters operated by BOSS. _ place and getting into trouble. Debbie Astrup, c/o Harrison House, 7il 

When asked how being homeless was After speaking with Jasmine and _Jarrison St., Berkeley a 
different than having a home, Jasmine’s_David’s family, | sadly said good-bye. I i (asti‘(‘(s«s*éts~S 


by B.N. Duncan — 


Dedicated to Cliff Mason, 1947—1993, vagabond 
artist and fellow traveler of the streets... Cliff was a 
homeless artist who died too young, at 47, of multiple 
health problems and a hard life on the streets. Cliff was 
very genuine and original in his art and character. He had 
a Promethean spark and spiritual purity that comes from 
within and can’t be taught or acquired from elsewhere. 


Painting by BNE Duncan SS ees 2 


: Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. Street Spirit 
enables homeless people to sell 50 papers a day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, and 
educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no 
advertising. We need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. 

Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be self-sustaining. Or, join our Underwriting Campaign for 
$50 per month, and help Street Spirit remain an independent voice for justice and provide the paper free to our homeless vendors. 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! . July, 1996 issue 
© Iwill subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
| I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 
|] I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0$ 25 


Subscribers & Donors — Please fill out 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 


My fend 
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